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A BAD PARENTAGE FOR OATHS.—‘‘Let your 
communication be Yea, yea; nay, nay; for what- 
soever is more, cometh of evil (Matt. vi: 37). 

‘*The first recorded appeal to God was made 
by Satan in the support of the lie by which he 
tempted Eve.’’-—Ev. Tract Society’s Paragraph 
Bible. . 


ONE.in the station of minister, who was so 
gone from the condition of a minister as to ask 
“Well, what did thee think of my sermon?” 
received the reply, ‘‘I could follow thee a part 
of the way, but when thou put thy hand into 
thy pocket and began to help thyself, thy words 
went on, and thy ministry ceased.” 


Truth Biding its Time. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 19, 1902. 


towards to meet it; the jumping at work as if 
this were the new gospel; the development of 
the resources of nature as if this might be a 
handling of the power of an endless life. The 
popery of wealth by its monopoly; the up- 
heaval of once firm churches that now feel 
they are rocking; the desertion of convention- 
al Christianity for parts unknown, without 
knowing the true; the preaching from the top 
of pulpits against their very foundations, — 
these are but parts of the wreckage that is 
in the surrounding swirl, and we know not 
whether they are the fore-drift of a general 
break-up to come. 

But we fear not for the up-building Word; 
*‘which liveth and abideth forever.” Of that 
which has been built upon the sand the ruin 
may be great; but the Rock remains, and men 
may by the upheaval of all else be learning 
confidence in nothing else to build upon, or cling 
to. The true Friend knows the difference be- 
tween the Scriptures and the Word, and so 
‘the Lord hath need of hint;’’ he knows the 
difference between news telling and power, 
and that the Gospel is the power unto sal- 
vation; he knows the difference between the 
Holy Spirit. granted, and taken for granted, 
and so the Lord of coming times needs the 
possessor by obedient experience, rather than 
by assumption; ‘‘behold he desireth truth in 
the inward parts, and in the hidden part” 
to make his work-men know wisdom. He 


In the development of the fulness of the | wants a ministering people who know his king- 


times we believe there is a great work yet 
either for the Society of Friends or for the 
fundamental principles of its profession, to oc- 
cupy. Well! grounded in the faith once de- 
livered to the saints and among them to our 
early Friends, the Quaker disciple standing 
on his rock of revelation can view calmly and 
without dismay from his position the surging of 
the modern waves and thie tumult of the people. 
It is pitiful, indeed, to see the rushing to and 
fro of high ‘‘thinkers,’’ who have lost or fear 
their moorings, for a place to stand on; the 
vehemence with which floating straws are 
grasped as flung upon the sea of popular unrest 
by Doctor Lo-here or Mother Lo-there; the be- 
wilderment with which those who have thought 
they had in the letter of the Scriptures eternal 
life, forget to come to Christ the Word that 
they may have life; the parting with the past 
as if this would grasp a new sunrise, and not 
knowing what point of the horizon to rush 


dom as not in word but in power; He wants 
followers that are sheep knowing his direct 
voice, speaking to their conditions and the 
signs of the times. He wants the service of 
possessors of his imparted grace rather than 
professors of the imputed. He wantsa proof to 
the world of his reality, in a man whose dedi- 
cated being speaks, “‘For me to live is Christ.” 

But we cannot sketch the inexhaustibleness 
of the possibilites of the attitude towards Truth 
in which the sons of our morning were placed, 
and for which the sons of the coming mid-day 
need to be preparing. While the modern cloud 
is rolling by we may with composure for the 
triumph of Truth “‘stand still and see the sal- 
vation of the Lord;” but this waiting does not 
mean excuse from standing on the alert, having 
our lamps trimmed and our lights burning and 
our loins girded, for the fresh work and ser- 
vice of the Truth, when the call shall come 
““Go ye out to meet Him.”’ 


No. f. 


Daniel Defoe’s Letter to William Penn. 


The following interesting communication 
has been received from the Librarian of the 
Society of Friends’ London:— 

Sixth Month 23rd, 1902. ~ 
To the Editor of Tue FrienD, Philadelphia: 


Noticing an account of Daniel Defoe in THE 
FRIEND of Fifth Month 3rd, I thought that 
possibly thou might incline to publish enclosed 
letter from Defoe to William Penn, unless it 
has lately appeared anywhere. It is from a 
copy bought the other day with other copies 
of letters to W. P. Perhaps some Friend 
would edit it. Referring to the article in THE 
FRIEND can it be right to state that Defoe 
and the Wesleys were school-fellows? The 
dates, if | have them correctly, hardly seem to 
square with this assertion: Defoe, 1660?— 
1731, John Wesley 1703—1791, C. Wesley 
1707—1788. 

I am thine Sincerly, 
NORMAN PENNY. 

[By, school-fellows” the writer referred to 
may have intended to convey the meaning of 
ellow-alumni,—those once children of the same 
school though not at the same period. For 
Defoe’s five years at Newington Green Acad- 
emy (1675--80) ended twenty-three years be- 
fore John Wesley was born. The year of 
Wesley’s birth, 1703, was the year of Defoe’s 
punishment in the pillory “for being misunder- 
stood,’’ as he declared, on account of his 
pamphlet, ‘“‘The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters.” And it is under the apprehension of 
such impending punishment that this letter to 
William Penn appears to have heen written. 
What William Penn’s service to Defoe had 
been, we leave to be determined by some 
Friend who may ‘“‘edit the letter.’’ 

Having said this much it might be somewhat 
unkind not to indicate what the offense of De- 
foe in his pamphlet was. Himself a dissenter, 
or non-conformist with the Church of England, 
he had no sympathy with those dissenters who 
for the sake of obtaining or retaining govern- 
ment offices would be ‘‘ occasional confor- 
mists,” that is occasionally acknowledge the 
established Church by partaking of its sacra- 
ments, and then return to the attendance of 
their own meetings for worship ‘‘conventicles.”’ 
Defoe joined in the support of a proposed Act 
of Parliament which should clear out of office 
these half-conformists and half-dissenters. ‘‘If 
the Politic Dissenter or the State Dissenter can 
attend the established worship without offend- 
ing his conscience he has no cause to be a Dis- 
senter.” Such was Defoe’s contention, a kind- 
ness to the dissenters to clear their member- 
ship of the half-consistent, a kindness to the 
state by clearing it of the half-hypocrites. 
But the dissenters resented his attitude bitter- 
ly. Then suddenly his ironical pamphlet ap- 
peared, ‘‘The Shortest Way with Dissenters,” 
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plead guilty to y* Indictment, Even to all y’ 
Adverbs, the Seditiously’s, The Malitiously’s, 
and a Long Rapsody of the Lawyers et 
Ceteras ; and all this upon promises of being 
us’d Tenderly and Treated like a Gentleman : 
—and with Submission to yo" Judgement, I 
Think that ye honour of the Govorm*‘ is Con- 
cern’d in it, and No Man will Venture to 
Thro’ himself upon their Mercy again, if I 
am made the Example of their Tenderness in 
This Manner I am like a Prisoner of Warr 
yielding upon Discretion and afterwards Cut 
in Peices in Cold blood w" Tho’ they may 
Indeed do by Law yet No Man will Trust 
Them after it. 

As to y® Church of England as I Never 
Meant to Insinuate That y“ of England asa 
Church did Design So to Treat y* Dissenters, 
So Tis plain There are Members of or Rather 
in y° Church who have Declar’d their Reso- 
lution to do it if it was in Their Power and as 
these are y* Men I Aim’d at Sol am Ready 
To do y® Church of England any justice by 
Vindicating her in y* Same Publick Manner 
They Suppose her affronted I mean in Print. 

This is what I Tho’t Fitt to give you y' 
Trouble of, For which I ask yo" Pardon, and 
Entreat y" Continuance of those Kind offices 
you have So Generously undertaken for 

An Unknown Captive, 
Yo" Distress’d Serv', 
DANIEL DE FOE, 


intended as a ‘“‘banter upon the High-flying 
Tory Churchmen,” and was relished much by 
these while they thought it was serious, and it 
frightened the Dissenters too much to let them 
appreciate its humor. The High Church party 
winced under so bold an exposure of their own 
spirit, and the Tory ministry felt bound to 
bring the author to trial for seditious libel. 
The substance of his pamphlet which created 
such a sensation, may be found in these (mock) 
words: ‘‘If one severe law were made, and 
punctually executed, that whoever was found 
at a conventicle should be banished the nation, 
and the preacher be hanged, we should soon 
see an end of the tale -they would all come to 
church, and one age would make us all one 
again.” ‘‘This was the mock churchman’s 
shortest way for the suppression of dissent,” 
says a biographer, William Minto, by whose 
aid this explanation is gathered. The book 
was ordered to be burned by the common hang- 
man. The author was sentenced ‘“‘to pay a fine 
of two hundred marks, stand three times in 
the pillory, be imprisoned during the Queen’s 
pleasure, and find sureties for his good be- 
havior for seven years.” —Eb. } 


From Daniel De Foe to William Penn, Esq. 


July 12th, 1703. 

Tho’ a Long Appology Suites Neither 
yo’ Own Temper, Nor my Condition, yet | 
Cau Not but Let you Kno’ w" all the Thank- 
fullness I Am Capable The Sense I have of 
your Extraordinary Kindness :—Concerning 
yo" Self For me So Much a Stranger to you. 
Nor Can I doubt whether To One who Ap- 
peares So much my Friend as to attempt 
being my Saviour From This Distress, | 
should Scruple to use the uttmost Freedom 
with Relation to y® Present Case. 

S' The Proposall you are pleas’d to hint 
By yo’ Son from My L* Nottingham of Dis- 
covering Paytyes is y*° same which his Lord- 
ship has often Put upon me before. 

S' In some Letters w" I have Sent his 
Lordship I have answer’d him with y* same 
Assurance I did to y* Privy Council. Viz' 
That in y* Manner which they Proposed it I 
really had No plan to Discover: That if my 
Life were Concern’d in it I would Not Save 
it at y° Price of Impeaching Innocent Men, 
No More would I Accuse my Ffriends for y° 
Freedom of Private Conversation. 

It has been my Character S' among those 
who Kno’ me, That I Scorn to Lye and by 
God’s Grace I’le preserve it while I live, I 
Take ye Freedome to give you the Trouble 
of repeating it, Onely to affirm to you with 
y* More Confidence y* Protestation I make. 
I Sollemnly Affirm that Other than what 
Passes in Conversation, and phaps There is 
ill blood among people of my Opinion More 
than Enough, but other Than that I have no 
Accomplices. No Sett of Men (as my Lord 
Call’d Them) with whom I used to Concert 
Matters, of this Nature, To whom I us’d to 
show, or Receiv hints from that in Ord' to 
These Matters, and Therefore to Put it upon 
Condition of Such a Nature is to Offer me 
Nothing Attall. 

But S' My Case is this, I came in upon y* 
Honour of y* Govornment, being Under Baile 
that (at least Some of them) Consented to 
Let me go away and presst me'to it. I 
agreed to give the Court No Trouble but to 


July 12. 

To WILLIAM PENN, Esq., 
Humbly Pres’d. 

From a copy in the possession of The Society of 
Friends, Devonshire House, London E. C. 

HE COULD SEE THE PoIntT.~—-Horsemen take 
great pride in being able to see all the good 
points in a horse; but one man found a good 
point in a horse which his driver had never 
noticed before. 

Dr. Plummer was once riding on the box 
of a stage-cvach along-side of the driver, who 
was a Jehu in his line of no common order. 
He was profuse in his praise of his team, and 
especially of one of the horses, interlarding his 
praises with oaths. 

‘*You have omitted one good point,’’ said 
Dr. Plummer with a twinkle in hiseye. ‘‘What 
is that, sir?” said the driver. ‘‘What is that? 
I have studied that horse over and over, and I 
did not think there was anything about him I 
did not know. What is it you have discov- 
ered?” ‘‘Well, sir,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘It is 
this: We have ridden so many miles, and up 
to this point I have not heard a profane word 
out of his head.”’ The driver looked at the 
doctor in surprise, and there was that same 
demure look, with a twinkle in hiseye. *‘Thank 
you, sir,”’ said the driver, ‘‘thank you. You 
have made a good point, and I think | will try 
to go as long without swearing as my horses 
will.’’—The Common People. 








IN a most true sense the saints shall judge 
the world. What makesa man a saint is what 
saves him from being a sinner. And what 
saves him from being a sinner is that central 
moral act of the Cross which is the final moral 
standard of the world. There is no earthly 
power that has the right to judge the real 
christianity ina man or rule his conscience. 
“*He that is spiritual judgeth all things.”— 
D. Forsyth. 


Library of Star Photographs. 


It was at the Astronomical Observatory at 
Harvard in 1850 that the first photograph of a 
star was ever made. It was taken on an old- 
fashioned daguerreotype plate, by George P, 
Bond, later the second director of the Obser- 
vatory, but at that time an assistant to his 
father the Director, Professor William Cranch 
Bond. After years of further experiment- 
ing in 1857 the younger Bond succeeded in 
obtaining photographs on wet plates and later 
published three articles on the subject of 
celestial photography, which not only were the 
first important contribution to the bibliography 
of the subject, but may still be received as 
an authoritative statement of the general 
principles governing such work to-day. 

Celestial photography is now a practical de- 
partment of astronomy in nearly every import- 
ant observatory in the world; but, in view of 
its beginnings, it is appropriate not only that 
it is still one of the important branches of the 
work at Cambridge, but that Cambridge is the 
center of the art in much the same remarkable 
degree as forty and fifty years ago. Both at 
Cambridge and at the Harvard Southern station 
in Arequipa, Peru, the work has been so dili- 
gently and svstematically prosecuted over a 
term of years, that more than one hundred 
and fifteen thousand plates, ranging in size 
from four by five to twenty by twenty-four 
inches have been accumulated, with several 
thousand more in course of shipment or wait- 
ing examination and classification. 

The collection of photographic negatives 
now stored in Cambridge forms, indeed, what 
may be termed for purposes of illustration, the 
most valuable and unique astronomical library 
in the world in which each plate or definite 
series of plates takes the place of a book or 
a series of volumes—a library moreover, which 
contains such records as no human ingenuity 
could ever replace if destroyed. Each plate 
is a ‘‘document” on the portion of the sky 
which it covers, and contains information 
which exists nowhere else. The value of the 
collection is widely recognized, and the data 
which it furnishes are called for by astron- 
omers in all parts of the world. The Obser- 
vatory staff, for example, is at the present 
moment engaged in ‘‘checking’’— as the work 
may he called—discoveries that have been made 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in England, and in 
Germany. 

The parallel between this great collection 
of plates and a library of books is very strik- 
ing. For one thing, the entire collection is 
arranged, so far as the present endowment per- 
mits, according to modern library methods as 
regards catalogues, cards, cross references, 
methods of consultation, and general adapta- 
bility to consultation It forms a complete 
history of the entire stellar universe for the 
last twelve years. To illustrate its importance 
and its magnitude it may be pcinted out that 
if all the photographic plates at all the other 
observatories in the world were brought to- 
gother in one building they would supply but 
a small portion of the material stored here. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the 
value of the Harvard negatives is shown in the 
case of the tiny planet Eros. Eros was not 
discovered until 1898. 8. C. Chandler of Cam- 
bridge, one of the best-known non-professional 
astrunomers in this country, working in con- 
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junction with the Harvard observatory, made 
a laborious computation of its path in 1893, 
when very near the earth. This approach 
occurs every thirty-seven years, the last one 
being in 1893,—not 1898. It will not ap- 
proach so near again until 1930. A valuable 
opportunity to observe our nearest neighbor 
in the solar system had thus apparently been 
lost, but by reference to the Henry Draper 
memorial photographs taken at Cambridge and 
Arequipa—as a large portion of the general 
collection is called in recognition of the work 
done by the eminent New York astronomer— 
Eros was found upon twenty plates, fifteen 
being charts of position, and five representing 
star spectra, between Tenth Month, 1893, and 
Fifth Month, 1894, and upon six of the plates 
taken in 1896—so that its position and path 
during the entire time that it was nearest the 
earth could be accurately determined. Thus, 
what might have been a lost opportunity, had 
it not been for the systematic work of the 
observatory, was utilized for the advancement 
of astronomical science. 

Just how important this special information 
was from the astronomical point of view may 
be better realized when it is explained that 
calculations based upon these determinations 
of the path of Eros will probably give a better 
knowledge of the distance of the sun from the 
earth than was obtainable from the last transit 
of Venus, in whose observation all the principal 
countries of the world took part, the United 
States Government, alone, spending over a 
million dollars. Not a single photograph of 
Eros, it so happened, was found in the collec- 
tions of any other observatory. 

In 1899 there was another impressive illu- 
stration of the value of these photographs, 
which, it is to be remembered, are taken night 
after night as a matter of comprehensive rou- 
tine, quite independently of those taken with 
special regard to any special object or phenom- 
enon. On Fifth Month 20th, 1898, Ceraski, 
of the astronomical observatory in Moscow, 
had discovered a variable star of the Algol 
type-—where a dark star too faint to be dis- 
cerned by even the most powerful telescope, 
periodically shuts off the light of a bright 
companion by intervening between it and the 
earth. For nearly a year observations were 
continued at Moscow and only one other eclipse 
was noted. Yet within a week after Sixth 
Month Ist, 1899, when the announcement of 
the discovery of the star was received in Cam- 
bridge, there were found in the Draper collec- 
tion two hundred photographs of the region in 
which the star appeared, taken between 1890 
and 1899, and showing it in a state of eclipse 
on twenty different nights. From these it was 
possible to work out its period with a calcu- 
lated uncertainty of only about one second-— 
the eclipses predicted from the caleulations 
afterwards recurring with the regularity of 
clockwork. The most striking feature in this 
case was that at Moscow, where they knew the 
position of the star, and were watching for it 
closely, only the two observations at mini- 
mum noted above were secured in a year’s time. 

The so-called ‘‘American idea,’’ of which 
one has lately heard so much in industry and 
finance, may be taken, perhaps, as character- 
istic of the Harvard Observatory. No steel- 
mill or great bank is run on a more systematic 
or business-like plan than the permanent sta- 


tions at Cambridge and Arequipa, and the 
temporary stations which are from time to 
time established, for special purposes, in var- 
ious parts of the globe. Night after night 
telescopic cameras south and north of the 
equator are automatically making records of 
the sky, the entire heavens from pole to pole be- 
ing covered several times a month, and certain 
more interesting portions of the sky still more 
frequently. ‘I'hese plates may have no special 
significance for the moment, but no one can 
tell when the astronomer may wish to apply 
to them for verification of a discovery or for 
working out a special problem; and with each 
year, naturally, the value of the record grows. 

All plates usec, whether at Cambridge, at 
Arequipa, or at such temporary stations as the 
one recently closed in Jamaica, are developed 
in the place taken, where a note of the time 
of the observation, the instrument with which 
each was made, and the point in the heavens 
at which the instrument was pointed, is also 
recorded. All plates are then brought back to 
the photographic department in Cambridge. 
Here they are verified by being placed over a 
celestial chart, in order to locate exactly the 
centre of every plate, and are then classified 
in five divisions, according to excellence, by 
W. P. Fleming, the curator of the collection, 
who has had charge of the photographs for the 
past fifteen years. The examination which she 
makes is mainly for new stars and for variables, 
after which the plates are filed away in the 
stack, with suitable references and cross-refer- 
ences in the card-catalogue to facilitate future 
consultation, 

All plates, numbering, as has been noted 
over one hundred and fifteen thousand, and 
increasing at the rate of several thousand a 
year, are at present stored in a three-story 
brick building of ‘‘mill construction,” the 
simplicity of which may be gathered from the 
fact that it cost only fifteen thousand dollars. 
The building is now almost wholly inadequate, 
and, owing to the constant increase of the 
collections which it contains, the conditions 
are bound to become worse and worse. One of 
the immediate wants of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, therefore, is for a better and more fire- 
proof building to protect and store for al! time 
this great collection, the destruction of which 
might perhaps be regretted by astronomers as 
deeply as the destruction of the Alexandrian 
library has been regretted by the world at 
large. The use of the present building could 
be continued without loss for the Observatory’s 
valuable collection of books, possibly the best 
astronomical library in the country and one of 
the best in the world, now shelved in a number 
of different rooms. A simple building, plain 
and without ornamental architecture, Profes- 
sor Pickering has estimated could be erected 
for fifty thousand dollars, for which there is 
an excellent site on the present Observatory 
grounds. An additional fifty thousand dollars 
would far more than double the usefulness of 
the photographic library by providing an ad 
ditional corps of assistants to look up the past 
history of new stars as announced and other 
objects of interest. Indeed, the possibility of 
work on present accumulations is in itself 
enormous. Even if the sky were to be over- 
cast both at Cambridge and Arequipa every 
night for the next ten years there is more than 
work enough on hand to keep the entire staff 


of both stations busy for the whole decade. 
And the suggestion of what a thorough exami- 
nation of the plates now on hand might reveal 
in new knowledge of the heavens, perhaps 
new laws of stellar growth, is something that 
the astronomer—or for that matter any lover 
of science—can hardly contemplate without a 
deep feeling of disappointment that no one 
has yet come forward to supply the necessary 
equipment and endowment. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Baptist Minister’s Experience. 


A Baptist minister of Boston, narrating cer- 
tain experiences which he deemed to have 
been crises in his life, tells how, when he was 
pastor of a village church not far from Chapel 
Hill, the seat of the University of North Caro- 
lina, he preached a series of sermons with the 
view of reaching the hundreds of young men 
who were students there. He found, however, 
much to his mortification, that the desired 
end was so far from being attained, that many 
who came were either indifferent to the mes- 
sage or received it mockingly. Walking 
through the campus and being recognized, he 
would hear the voice of a mimic reproducing 
the tones of his sermon or prayer. And so, 
he says, there came ‘‘a horrible feeling of 
failure,” accompanied by a sense of weakness 
and unworthiness, and prostration of body and 
soul before God. Most of the time was given 
to reading the Bible, to prayer and meditation, 
the occasion of failure being thereby mercifully 
uncovered. That same evening, in going to 
the meeting, no formal sermon was prepared, 
but a result very different from what had pre- 
ceded, followed. The other meetings im- 
mediately succeeding were felt to be seasons 
of favor, many of the students being reached, 
among them the present governor of North 
Carolina. The narrator says upon this time 
of trial and sifting: 

‘As I look back upon this experience, it 
seems clear that the secret of it all was that 
I was led by the Holy Spirit to turn from de- 
pendence on myself to simple faith in God the 
Holy Spirit. I had been expecting that preach- 
ing would interest and save the young men. 
I wove into my sermons history, poetry, phil- 
osophy, Scripture—everything that 1 thought 
might impress their conscience, reason or 
imagination. It was a transition from influ- 
ence to power. I had been up to that time 
striving to influence the young men by argu- 
ment and appeal. When I began to trust in 
God, the influence was not dispensed with, but 
God worked through it in a way worthy of 
Himself.” 

J. W. L. 





—_—— 


THE first thousand million minutes since the 
birth of Christ elapsed sometime in last Fourth 
Month, according to announcements from three 
separate French authorities distinguished in 
astronomy. The ‘‘Bureau of Longitudes,” in 
correction of the differing dates of the other 
two, places the date at Fourth Month 28th, 
forty minutes past ten o’clock, a. m. 


Proressor W. J. McGEE, of the Government 
Geological Survey, declares the Great Salt Lake 
may disappear entirely in the near future be- 
cause contributing streams are being used for 


irrigating the lands around the lake. 
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la For * THE FRIEND.” 
_ Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 409.) 

A quiet dignity of manner which always 
distinguishes those who live in and walk in 
the Truth, was conspicuous in the life and 
walk of Abigail Hutchinson. 

The following memoranda, made by a Friend 
who knew her well, related to a period in her 
life when she was about ninety-one years of age. 

*‘Second Month 10th, 1889. Near the close 
of our meeting on First-day morning, Abigail 
Hutchinson appeared in supplication for which 
service she seemed hardly to have the physical 
strength, as her voice rather failed her and she 
had to be helped off her knees to her feet. 

**Kighth Month 3rd, 1889. At our Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders our dear 
Friend A. H.’s strength gave out and she 
fainted. She did not fall, being supported by 
women Friends who laid her down on the bench, 
putting a cushion under her head. Conscious- 
ness returned, but she lay quietly there, a 
Friend sitting in a chair by her side and some 
others rendering assistance. She seemed bet- 
ter pretty soon, and the business of the meet- 
ing went on. 

**Kighth Month 25th 1889. Abigail Hutch- 
inson was out at meeting this morning engaged 
in supplication. She seems very feeble but 
lively in spirit. 

‘“‘First Month 31st, 1890. Visited A. H., 
who seems weak, but improving. She told me 
of some expressions of her mother not long 
before she died. She seemed to have rallied 
from a sinking spell and said, ‘Very sweet— 
very sweet is the view that I have had. The 
gates were open and I thought myself almost 
through; but I must return to earth.’” 

“‘Sixth Month 4th, 1890. Our dear friend 
A. H. is now evidently passing through the 
valley of the shadow of death; but as I sat in 
her house the language went through me: 
‘This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,’ 
which | received as an assurance that she 
would be accepted.” 

“Sixth Month 16th. Abigail Hutchinson 
breathed her last about five o’clock in the 
morning.” 

**Sixth Month 18th. The funeral of our 
dear friend, Abigail Hutchinson, took place 
from the Orange Street Meeting House, assem- 
bling at threeo’clock. There was quite a fair 
representation of Friends present, also quite 
a number not members of our Society.”’ A 
solemnity spread over the company under which 
a number of testimonies were borne to the 
power of Divine grace as manifested in the 
life and religious exercises of our deceased 
friend. ‘‘Rebecca K. Masters engaged in 
prayer.” 

A memorial of her was issued by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, which says, ‘‘In many of 
her religious engagements she was strength- 
ened by the sympathy of her beloved sister 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, a valuable elder in the 
Truth, who possessed the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, and with whom she lived in 
much unity until the death of her sister. On 
the seventh of Eighth Month, 1882, her beloved 
brother Thomas, highly esteemed for his humble 
and exemplary life, was removed by death. 
This bereavement was deeply felt by her, but 
she was enabled to write on the 28th of the 
month: as I lay on my bed a few mornings ago, 


dwelling on my strippedness and loneliness, 
the language came before me, ‘‘Put on strength 
in the name of the Lord, finish thy work 
and there will be a mansion prepared for thee.” 
About three months before her close she wrote 
toa friend: ‘‘I feel, through the mercy of 
my Holy Redeemer, all has been forgiven’ and 
blotted out, and the cheering hope, when the 
Lord is pleased to say it is enough, of being 
united with our loved ones.” 

Her health had been feeble for many years, 
yet she was not entirely prevented from atten- 
ding our religious meetings until about six 
months before her death. In this period of 
seclusion, she wrote: ‘‘I have had some com- 
fortable quiet meetings in my chamber, the 
dear Master has been very near, praises to 
his name!” Thus supported by a sense from 
time to time, of the Divine presence, she 
peacefully drew near to the close of her life, 
which took place on the sixteenth of the Sixth 
Mo., 1890, in the ninety-third year of her age. 


Lights and Shadows of Colportage. 

The following letter from William Liphardt, 
who is engaged as a colporter of the American 
Tract Society, and whose field of labor is prin- 
cipally among the foreign-born population 
found in Kansas, shows both the bright and 
the dark sides of colportage work. He writes: 
—‘*Dear Brethren: In summing up the work of 
the year there is much to encourage and a few 
causes for regret. My field is prosperous, 
financially. Unusually heavy crops of wheat 
and other small grain were harvested and com- 
mand good prices, the corn crop alone being 
almost a failure owing to the severe drought 
of last summer. 

‘‘Here in a settlement of Russo-German 
Mennonites, expatriated from their Russian 
homes because their religious views were for 
peace and against conscription as soldiers, I 
look at what God has wrought. Thousands of 
poor people driven from their homes and forced 
to sell what little they possessed at a forced 
sale, settled in what was then considered almost 
a rainless desert, and in the name of the Al- 
mighty God began life inanewcountry After 
a score of years we find them with full gra- 
naries, cattle and other stock covering the 
land, school-houses and churches and every 
mark of plenty and peace. With four-fold 
blessings has the Lord recognized their faith- 
fulness to the Prince of Peace and poured out on 
them his gracious mercies. It would seem as 
if material as well as spiritual blessings are 
given to those who trust in God. ‘The Wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them, and the desert shall rejoice and blogsom 
like the rose,’ is surely fulfilled in our day in 
these immigrants, fleeing from persecution for 
Christ’s sake. 

**My reception as the representative of the 
American Tract Society was most cordial. 
The German periodicals of the Society were to 
be found in many of their homes and prepared 
a way for my coming and a gracious reception 
by all. A denation for the distribution of the 
German periodicals among the poor and espec- 
ially to immigrants, was handed to me by a 
patriarch of the settlement, who remembered 
the kindness shown to him at Castle Garden by 
a colporter of the Tract Society who gave him 
as a welcome to the gate of the New World 
beautiful tracts and papers. Further, a local 


church there has sent to the Society’s treasurer 
a donation to help on union missionary col- 
portage, in response to my presentation of the 
great need for enlargement. 

‘*This settlement is one of the bright phases 
of my life, and the atmosphere and spirit there 
commend practical Christianity, for no law- 
suits or paupers exist among them. They 
settle their differences by the arbitration of 
the brethren, and provide amply for any poor 
or sick persons of their vicinity. 

‘‘The dark side of the picture in contrast 
with the above is seen in many localities where 
no religious bond binds the residents. There 
are a great many such places, and not so very 
far from this happy valley I have described.” 
—American Messenger. 





For THE FRIEND.” 
Joseph Milthorp. 

Joseph Milthorp, a member of Pontefract 
Monthly Meeting in Yorkshire, was educated 
in the principles of the Church of England. 
But as he advanced towards man’s estate, being 
of a thoughtful disposition, and unsatisfied 
with the principles of his education, he, after 
various researches among the different modes 
of profession, joined himself to the Romish 
church, and for divers years constantly at- 
tended their worship, and strictly observed 
their ceremonial institutions, for some time 
firmly believing Christ Jesus to be the author 
thereof. At times he was led to believe there 
was a subduing of the passions and a renova- 
tion of heart, which the truly righteous ex- 
perienced, and also a fruition of inward peace, 
which they at times possessed; to all which he 
found himself, in great measure a stranger. 
This caused him many times secretly to mourn 
and pour forth earnest prayers to the Father 
of mercies, that he might become a partaker 
of the same happy experience. 

While he was thus exercised it came into 
his mind to go to a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, for an account of which take his 
own words, in a letter, viz: 

“*] sat at ease a long time, yet earnestly 
desired that if the Lord had any particular 
regard to that people, or approved of their 
manyer of worship, he would make me sensible 
of it. Being thus set and grown weary of 
silent waiting, Divine power seized upon my 
body, soul and spirit, which caused me to break 
out into abundance of tears, and my body 
greatly to tremble. Then said I, O Lord! 
why am! thus? To which inward cry of mine, 
something which till then I knew not, though 
I had often felt a measure of the same power, 
though never to that degree, answered, ‘If thou 
did but love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, mind and soul that love would be so preva- 
lent over thee, that it would teach thee what to 
do, and what to eschew.’ U the surprising state 
I then found myself in! How was my heart then 
filled with love, peace and joy unspeakable and 
full of glory! Soon after, an honest Friend 
stood up in tears and much trembling, and said, 
‘It is an excellent thing if we can say of a 
truth Jesus Christ lives in us.’ These words 


reached my state; I then bowed in my mind, 
adoring the Divine power that then influenced 
me, and said, ‘Dear Lord, if thou art He that 
I have long sought and mourned for, tell me, 
O Thou that hast ravished my heart; what I 
should do to be saved, or to continue in thy 
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favor?” Upon which the humble Jesus, the 
Divine bridegroom of my soul, affectionately 
answered, ‘I require no rite or ceremonial wor- 
ship of thee, but that thou give up thy heart. 
It is there I would reign, it is there I would 
rule, and there 1 would be worshipped in spirit 
and truth.” 

It was sometime before he could get from 
under the prejudices he had in favor of the 
Roman church, but continued to frequent both 
the mass house and Friends’ meetings, until 
through a further visitation by instrumental 
means he was effectually reached, became a 
valuable and useful member, exemplary in 
conduct, careful to have the discipline main- 
tained, and at times was concerned in a short 
testimony, which was very acceptable. He 
was a peaceable neighbor, and being of exten- 
sive knowledge, was capable of advising in 
many cases, which he was always ready to do, 
demonstrating that the living Divine principle 
he had embraced, led him to the exercise of 
every Christian virtue. 

For divers years before his death he was at 
times sorely afflicted with disease, the acute- 
ness of which he bore with exemplary patience. 
His last illness was short, and apparently at- 
tended with no symptoms of death till near the 
time of his departure; and though he was sud- 
denly called, yet not unprepared, for being 
asked a little before his death how he was, he 
expressed himself thus: ‘‘I am pretty easy, 
though not without some bodily pain, yet in- 
ward comfort helps greatly;”’ and added, ‘‘] 
am weary, weary of this world, if it would 
please Providence to take me to Himself, O 
how acceptable it would be!’ 

He departed this life the third of the Seventh 
Month, 1766; aged about fifty years. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Remarks on Carnal Ordinances. 
Jamestown, R. I., Seventh Month 3rd, 1902. 

Dear Editor :—‘‘! hope the time may come 
when Friends will so far recognize the right 
of individual conscience in the matter of 
Baptism and the Supper, that they will not 
dismember those who feel it required of them 
to observe these obviously scriptural require- 
nents.” 

My observation is that where ever this liberty 
of action has been acceded to, the identity of 
the Society as a protesting body against offici- 
alism, soon follows. . Whether we look at 
individuals from George Keith to the present, 
or at meetings where the work of disintegra- 
tion has been most conspicuous, results are the 
same. 

I am not now considering the grounds for 
these so called ordinances; I would only ask, 
is it reasonable that such of our members as 
feel themselves constrained to practice them 
should expect to be retained in membership. 
1 do not marvel at the wish—we have known 
temperaments so constituted that they pre- 
ferred the principles of Friends except in the 
practice of them—I only marvel at their under- 
standing, when I see them so well intentioned; 
—dear, good people sometimes mistake broad- 
ness for righteousness. 

Some years ago a large house was built in a 
western town by a congregation made up of the 
disaffected of different denominations ;—their 
motto over the front door was, ‘‘In essentials 


unity, in non-essentials liberty.” They employ- 
ed a cultured man for pastor who discussed 
ethical subjects ably—they soon discovered a 
disagreement among themselves as to what 
was essential and what was non-essential.— 
Baptism, in substance and in form, was a 
prolific subject;—the Supper, was it a priestly 
function or not? 
a scripture doctrine? 
in for a large share of attention—prohibition, 
theatricals, etc. 
such was its name, made history fast for three 
years—the lights all went out, and the building 
passed into other hands. 


ciety capacity be silent? 








Was ‘‘the second coming” 
Moral questions came 


‘The Union Church,” for 


Undoubtedly where true Bible unity prevails 


(unity of the Spirit) the fruits of the Spirit 
will be found in active operation—charity, 
long-suffering, kindness, gentleness, patience 
—a waiting attitude towards the weak and the 
untutored. 
‘the judgment of the body is superior to that 
of the individual”—the relative position of the 


But if, as William Penn says, 


two regarding fundamentals becomes apparent. 
If ‘‘the good that has been is necessary to the 
good that is to be,” can Friends in their So- 
Can they be neutral 
when it is proposed to honey-comb the Society 
with a sacramental system?—At the beginning 
it looks to be very little.-—Where would be the 
stopping place? Dr. Pusey seemed to em- 
brace, not everything, but nearly everything 
that Rome decreed. 

In allusion to the passing away of the old 
and bringing in of the new dispensation, a re- 
cent writer thus expresses himself — ‘‘The 
apostles were not appointed to pull down one 
ritual system and set up another. They began 
at the beginning. Under the Divine impulse 
of the Pentecostal endowment, their first enter- 
prise was, not to overthrow Judaism, but to 
preach Christ. ‘That was not first which is 
spiritual; but that which is natural; and after- 
ward, that which is spiritual.’—In the natural 
sphere, last year’s withered leaves sometimes 
adhere to the stem on which they had their 
birth; as if kindly lingering, to welcome their 
successors, and to afford shelter and defence 
to the tender buds, until the rigor of the new 
life, ‘in the fulness of time’ and at the right 
time, quietly displaces them.’’ 


Plants as Time-Pieces. 

Each flower, bird and insect has its.appointed 
time in the shifting panorama of beauty and 
music that stretches through the year. They 
perform their parts as regularly as actors in a 
play, all keep wel! their places, and appear 
only when the piece expects them. This ac- 
curacy extends even in days and hours. The 
naturalist Thoreau said thatif he were placed 
in the fields after a sleep of unknown length, 
he could tell the exact day of the year by 
the flowers around him. Other close observers 
of nature have claimed the same. Before 
mechanical clocks were common, it was an 
ordinary habit to read the time of day in the 
flowers. 

Every blossom has its precise hour for un- 
folding its petals and for shutting them. Al- 
though the light and temperature affect these 
movement, there is always a strong effort made 
by the plant to keep its allotted time. Day 
flowers imprisoned in darkness still follow their 
usual out-door habits. Most flowers open at 
sunrise and close at sunset, but there is no 








hour of the twenty-four when some blossoms 
do not awaken, and there is none when 
some do not begin to sleep. 
generally gradual, but morning flowers open 
rapidly, and afternoon flowers close very 
rapidly. 


This motion is 


The daisy, or ‘‘day’s-eye,” spreads its lids 


to the earliest rays of the sun, usually, about 
five o’clock, and goes to bed just before sun- 
set. 
ing between six and nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and never opens a second time; the life 
of each flower being limited to a single morn- 
ing. 
o’clock and are put to sleep sometime before 
evening when the heat is excessive. 
low goat’s-beard, so common in the meadows, 
ends its day at noon, and is therefore famil- 
iarly called ‘‘go-to-bed-at-noon.” 


The morning glory does all its bloom- 


Dandelions awake between six and seven 


The yel- 


The pink 
little pimpernel blossom is known as ‘‘the shep- 
herd’s clock,” from its custom of closing exact- 
ly at two in the afternoon. 

The old-fashioned ‘‘four-o’clock’’ either was 
falsely named or has lost its reckoning as it does 
not appear until about six o’clock. Of all the 
plants which fold together their flowers and 
hang their heads at sundown for the night’s 
rest, perhaps the most noticeable are the 
asters, which invariably hide their faces at six 
o’clock. Many leavesdothesame. The clover 
trefoils and the wood sorrel (oxalis) close 
between six and seven p. m., and stretch out 
from six to sevena m. This action is very 
marked in all pod-bearing plants, as the acacia 
and locust, and especially the sensitive plant, 
which all double up, or rather double down 
with the closing day. Ina country walk toward 
sunset you may see the drowsy leaves and 
blossoms nodding one after another in slumber, 
setting a fine example of early dreams. 

Heilotropes, sunflowers, marigolds, and all 
compound and yellow flowers, turn toward the 
sun- throughout the whole day, following his 
course so as to face the east in the morning, 
south at noon, and west in the evening. The 
direction in which they point therefore shows 
the time. 

Many kinds of plants bloom only at night, 
and toll the hours of darkness with their silent 
bells of beauty, ringing perfume instead of 
sound during their period. Often their frag- 
rance is extraordinary, as if to offset the dis- 
advantage which their color suffers at night. 
The evening primrose does not show its love- 
liness until about seven p. m. The night- 
blooming catchfly modestly nestles out of sight 
on the ground through the day, but at seven 
o’clock, as if at the touching of a fairy, the 
little blossoms sparkle thickly among the grass. 
The night-blooming cereus begins to open at 
seven o’clock, and is locked fast again at two 
a. m. 

The great water-lily Victoria Regia is noc- 
turnal, like some other water-lilies. Linnzus, 
the father of modern botany, constructed a 
flower clock which would tell the hours. 

Is it possible that all this time-keeping, in- 
volving a knowledge of astronomy, the times 
and motions of celestial bodies, the progress of 
the seasons, the times of sowing, planting, 
growing, blooming and ripening, are the re- 
sult of blind chance, or unreasoning ‘‘ Law,” 
or simple unintelligent force? Who can be- 
lieve it? Only the fool, who hath said in his 
heart there is no God. 
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Science and Industry. 

FEAR causes more disease than do microbes, 
more deaths than famine, more failures than 
panics; it costs more than war, is always a 
failure, and is never necessary. 


indigestion, produces poison through decom- 


posing foods, and is thus the mother of auto- 


poisoning, which either directly causes or 
greatly aids in the production of quite ninety 
per cent of al] our diseases.—G. F’. Meacham, 
M. D. in Health. 





THE CuBANS.—The population of Cuba is 
about a million and a quarter, of which a little 
over thirty per cent. is negro; the males are 
ten per cent. in excess of the females, and 
this difference is greater in the white than 
in the black race, while, for general purposes 
of enumeration, the people are divided into 
blacks and whites, there are really four classes 
—the whites, the colored, the blacks and the 
Chinese. The whites include the Spaniards, 
Cubans and foreigners, and among these are 
a considerable number of Canary Islanders, 
who are farm laborers. The Cubans have 
large families of children, of which the wo- 
men are proud. The children develop young, 
are very bright, have strong memories, and be- 
come, under good training, very intelligent. 
The people are easily educated and many of 
their prominent men have been taught in Eu- 
rope and in the United States. Under such 
influences they have turned to Cuba, and 
those who remain there are among the best 
inhabitants of the island, polite, hospitable, 
intelligent and kind, with refined tastes, affec- 
tion and patriotism which Spanish tyranny has 
been unable to quench. They have had no ex- 
perience in Government, and are said to lack 
the firmness which is necessary to make it a 
success. This, however, is an untried experi 
ment, and may prove more successful than has 
been feared.—Correspondence of the New York 
Observer. 

THE PINEAPPLE AS A DIGESTIVE AlpD—The 
partaking of a slice of pineapple after a meal 
is quite in accordance with physiological indi- 
cations, since, though it may not be generally 
known, fresh pineaple juice, contains a re- 
markably active digestive principle similar to 
pepsin. This principle has been termed 
‘*bromelin,” and so powerful is its action upon 
proteids that it will digest as much as one 
thousand times its weight within a few hours. 
Its digestive activity varies in accordance with 
the kind of proteid to which it is subjected. 
Fibrin disappears entirely after atime. With 
the coagulated albumen of eggs the digestive 
process is slow, while with the albumen of meat 
its action seems first to produce a pulpy 
gelatinous mass, which, however, completely 
dissolves after a short time. When a slice of 
fresh pineapple is placed upon a raw beefsteak, 
the surface of the steak becomes gradually 
gelatinous, owing to the digestive action of 
the enzyme of the juice. Of course, it is well 
known that digestive agents exist also in other 
fruits, but when it is cunsidered that an 
average sized pineapple will yield nearly two 
pints of juice, it will be seen that the digestive 
action of the whole fruit must be enormous. 
The activity of this peculiar digestive agent is 
destroyed in the cooked pineapple, but unless 


Fear weakens 
the heart’s action, induces conjestion, invites 








the pineapple is preserved by heat there is no 
reason why the tinned fruit should not retain 
the digestive power. The active digestive 
principle may be obtained from the juice by 
dissolving a large quantity of common salt in 
it when a precipitate is obtained possessing 
the remarkable digestive powers just describ- 
ed. Unlike pepsin, the digestive principle of 
the pineapple will operate in an acid, neutral 
or even alkaline medium, according to the kind 
of proteid to which it is presented. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that the pineapple en- 
zyme would not only aid the work of digestion 
in the stomach, but would continue that action 
in the intestinal tract. Pineapple, it may be 
added, contains much indigestible matter of the 
nature of woody fibre, but it is quite possible 
that the decidedly digestive properties of the 
juice compensate for this fact.—London Lan- 
cet. 





A MARVEL OF IRRIGATION. — Thirty-five 
years ago the Salt River Valley, into which we 
had driven, was all a parched desert, unin- 
habited save by a few lean Indians and two or 
three hardy traders, whom the sand and cactus 
crowded down close to the water of the river. 
It was a thousand miles from the nearest rail- 
road—-an unknown, desolate, forbidding land, 
a part of the Great American Desert, which 
travelers said would never support human life. 
To-day the Salt River Valley contains a popu- 
lation of over twenty-five thousand. It has 
three cities, one, Phcenix, the capital of Ari- 
zona, having electric lights, an electric car 
line, good hotels, churches and other buildings, 
residences surrounded by trees, lawns and a 
wilderness of flowers. More than one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand acres of land round 
about are laid out in farms, highly cultivated, 
with orchards of oranges, almonds, olives and 
figs, and grain and hayfields. Thousands of 
cattle feed in the rich meadows, and there are 
bees, chickens, ducks and ostriches unnum- 
bered. Richer soil than this once desert valley 
does not exist anywhere in the world except 
in other once desert valleys. Here one may 
behold the startling spectacle of orange groves 
in bearing worth one thousand dollars an acre 
on one side of a fence, and bare cactus desert 
on the other, both having the same soil, the 
same opportunities, but only one having wa- 
ter. Here, when a man builds his fence of 
cottonwood posts, such is the soil and such 
the water that the posts take root and grow 
into trees, so that the wire of many old fences 
is seen running through the centre of large 
trees. Here a farmer rarely needs to use ferti- 
lizer, for the river comes in bearing rich silt, 
and spreads it over his fields; and he may 
sometimes cut two or three or more crops a 
year from his alfalfa fields, and then pasture 
them during the winter— winter which is in 
reality a continual spring.— The Century. 


WANTED, A SCIENTIST. —Under this caption 
Zion’s Herald asks: Will some professor, 
who has given teetotalism scientific study, 
tell us what fearful evils would ensue if the 
upper half of society should practice absti- 
nence for the next fifty years, and all pull to- 
gether to get the under half of society on its 
feet? Why refuse to enter the lists for hu- 
manity? 


A Home Wedding. 


It is sometimes refreshing to turn from the 
glare and glitter, the waste and extravagance 
which attend weddings where souls are some- 
times linked together in gilded misery, and 
glance at simpler scenes where quiet and com- 
fort wait on true affection. A writer in the 
Pittsburg Dispatch tells this tale of a simple 
home wedding. 

“‘It's just a year ago to-day,” said she who 
told the story. ‘‘We had been schoclmates, 
and she asked me to come on an early train 
and help her and her mother through the day. 
It was nine in the morning when | stepped under 
the thick woodbine that grew about the door 
of that angular little house on the edge ofa 
New England village. She had a broad hat on 
and she said, ‘Come.’ 

‘‘We went out into the pasture land beyond 
the village, and we filled our arms with golden- 
rod and cardinal flowers. Then we walked back 
to the house and her mother fetched jars and 
big bowls, and we put our flowers about the 
rooms. 

‘‘He came by the noon train, and she went 
to the gate in her print dress and her broad 
hat to meet him. We had a little dinner to- 
gether, her mother, he, she, and I. 

‘‘Then- she went to dress, and came down 
stairs again in half an hour in a simple little 
white gown. It was two o’clock when the 
neighbors began to arrive. She went to the 
door to meet them herself, and she took the 
minister’s hat and showed the minister’s wife 
where to put her things. 

‘*Then by and by the minister said, ‘Are you 
ready?’ And she said, ‘Yes.’ And then the 
two stood before the minister, and she put one 
hand behind her and into the hand of her 
mother, who sat on the sofa. And when the 
minister began ‘Will you-——’ she said ‘I will’ 
before he got half through. 

‘*After that she put on a white apron and 
saw that we all had cake and ice-cream. Then 
when it was time for her to go away she 
changed her dress again and we all walked to 
the railway station to see her started. When 
the train came up she turned to me: ‘Stay 
with mother till to-morrow. [I'll get a letter 
to her by that time. She'll be lonely this 
evening.’” 


For “THe FRIEND.” 

Of the ministry, James Emlen wrote: ‘‘In- 
deed I can say from my heart, | have a very 
friendly feeling fora brief and lively ministry; 
and in this view of fhe subject, no one has any 
occasion to plead the lack of eloquence and 
the stammering tongue, for it is not so much 
the words, how good or how many, but how 
lively; feeding the hungry with the true bread, 
and not with pictures and descriptions and dry 
doctrines; nay, is it not true, that even a word 
fitly spoken, is like ‘Apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.’ The rehearsal of a text, with right 
authority, may have the effect to gather an 
assemby unto Christ, the invisible Teacher, 
to settle them upon Him and his teachings, 
which is all any minister should desire.”’ 

The foregoing may have been published in 
THE FRIEND separate from this Memorial from 
which it is now taken; but it is so good, so prac- 
tical, that it is thought it might be reproduced; 
not that it has any personal reference at the 
present time; also, bearing in remembrance the 
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1810. The British Weekly says that John Spurgeon 
had remarkable pulpit gifts. Visitors found never- 
failing delight in talking to the wise and gracious 
old man, whose memories covered nearly a century, 
and whose intellect remained unclouded to the last. 


feeling expression of our late dear Friend, 
Hannah Gibbons; ‘‘She would not check the 
lisping of a babe in Christ Jesus.”’ 


wW.P & 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS OF PENNSYLVANIA.— 
Five topographical map sheets of parts of 
Pennsylvania, the result of a cooperative survey 
made by the State of Pennsylvania and the 
United States Geological Survey, have recently 
been issued by the Federal organization. These 
maps are drawn on a scale of about one inch 
to the mile and each sheet covers a rectangular 
section representing approximately thirteen 
by seventeen miles. They exhibit in great de- 
tail all fealures of roads, boundaries, towns, 
and drainage, and the topography of the 
country is specified by contours or lines of 
equal elevation. The Germantown sheet is a 
reissue and shows the country surrounding the 
city of that name in the suburbs of Philadel- 
phia, and thence several miles to the north. 
Kittaning, a new sheet, covers a portion of 
the western part of Armstrong county and 
eastward to the Allegheny River. Connelsville, 
Latrobe, and Indiana, also new sheets, show a 
connecting strip of country northeastward 
from Connelsville toa few miles beyond the 
town of Indiana, embracing parts of Westmore- 
land and Indiana counties. They cover the 
larger part of the region from which comes the 
celebrated Pittsburg coking coal. The maps 
are available at the usual rate of five cents 
each, on application to the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

Birps do an immense amount of drudgery 
for man, if they do now and then reward 
themselves by a dainty tid-bit of ripening fruit. 
A pair of robins have been watched while 
they carried a thousand earthworms to their 
brood. Woodpeckers destroy eggs and larvze 
which would develop millions of destructive 
creatures in forests and orchards; and one of 
the most inevitable foes of the cankerworm is 
the beautiful oriole, were it but allowed to live 
and hang its swinging cradle tothe elm. For 
every wing of black and orange on a young 
girl’s hat, an apple tree is stripped of leaves 
and young fruit, or an elm is denuded of its 
graceful foliage by the cankerworm.—Farm 
Journal, 




































A prominent New York preacher, McArthur, is 
looking for an “imperialism of love” which he 
thinks is yet to dominate the world. “God is 
raising up a love trust to offset the ‘self-trusts’ 
which are menacing our civilization. On the basis 
of the golden rule, a federation of the whole world 
will one day be accomplished.” 





The first of the strange pigmy race in Central 
Africa, of whom Stanley, Du Chaillu and others have 
written, has been pronounced converted through 
the missionary labors of the Church in Toro. 

The Standard says : The testimony of those who 
come in touch with heathenism leads to the ad- 
mission that human nature the world over is much 
the same, and human thinking on the great es- 
sentials of life as earnest and as searching in 
heathendom as in Christendom. One is the search 
of intellect in the dark, the other the progress of 
the enlightened mind. 





Professor William James, in one of his “ Gifford 
Lectures,” delivered in Edinburgh recently, said: If 
religion be a function by which either God’s cause 
or man’s cause is to be really advanced, then he 
who lives the life of it, however narrowly, is a 
better servant than he who merely knows about it, 
however much. 

G. Campbell Morgan, the revivalist successor of 
Moody, is preaching in the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church this summer. In his sermon last 
week he declared that “A man is greater than any 
form of ritual. The temple itself was not the link 
between God and man, but only the symbol of the 
link. Sometimes we think that it consecrates the 
man. Itisnot so. It is the worshipper that gives 
value tothe temple. Every human being here this 
morning is greater than this house, with all its 
magnificent appointments and aids to worship.” 
“Right where you are,” he said, “whether in the 
desert or the city, on the mountain or in the 
valley, is the place for you to worship. We do 
not have to come here to find God. Wherever the 
worshipper is, there is God.” 


“Make it a rule to engage each day in conversa- 
tion with some one whom you know to be your 
superior” is the advice of Edward Kverett Hale. 
“There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to 
thy condition,” was the testimony of George Fox. 
By openness to his inspeaking word, there need be 
no lack of communion with a superior. 


Do what thou hast in hand with perfect and 
simple dignity and feeling of affection, and 
freedom and justice, and to give thyself re- 
lief from all injurious thoughts. — Marcus 
Aurelius. , 





FIFTIETH YEAR OF THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED 
YoutH.—This year marks an era in the history of 
the Institute for Colored Youth in Philadelphia, 
owing to the resignation of its Principal, Fanny 
Jackson Coppin. “Her long and faithful service,” 
says the fiftieth annual report, “in the education 
of the colored people, not only of this section, but 
of the country at large, is recognized by all who 
are in any way familiar with the work, and in 
parting with her, the board of managers feels, in 
no common degree, the debt which it owes to the 
one whose long term of service has been marked 
by such ability and fidelity to the interests of the 
school. 

“The Board has secured as her successor Hugh 
M. Browne, Principal of the Colored High and 
Training School, of Baltimore; his services to 
commence with the next academic year, in the 
coming autumn. The selection was made after 
carefully reviewing claims of the various candi- 
dates for the situation, and a visit of a committee 
of the Board to Tuskegee and other points in the 





Notes From Others. 

A. H. Bradford, in an article written for the 
Outlook, says : The Church has been over-organized. 
Too much is made to depend on direction and not 
enough on inspiration. We have too many meet- 
ings, and consequently too little time for individual 
initiative. 





A library of which every volume or tablet was 
written prior to Abraham’s leaving Ur of the 
Chaldees has just arrived at the University of 
Pennsylvania. These treasures were brought to 
this country in twenty-two large cases. A. T. 
Clay, Ph. D., considers this the most important 
archeological material ever brought to America. 





John Spurgeon, father of Chas. Haddon Spurgeon, 
has recently died. He was the oldest Congrega- 
tional minister in England, having been born in 


South; and we have every reason to hope*that 
our new principal will worthily sustain the repu- 
tation of the position to which he is called. 

“We have also to report the resignation of 
George Astley, the Secretary of our Industrial De- 
partment, taking effect with the close of the cur- 
rent year. 

“During the period of nine years in which he 
has been connected with the Institute, the work 
of his Department has largely increased, and we 
feel that his earnest and sympathetic efforts have 
been an important factor in this development. 
In this connection the board of managers wish to 
express their appreciation of the good, conscien- 
tious work done by our entire corps of teachers, 
whose unflagging zeal has largely tended to raise 
the reputation of the Institute to its present de- 
servedly high position. 

“Tt is our intention to reorganize the entire 
work of the Institute and bring it all under the 
management of the new principal, and it is possible 
that in the near future additional outlay may be 
required to properly develop the work, especially 
in the industrial lines; we, accordingly, bespeak 
the financial aid of all Friends and others in 
Philadelphia and vicinity who.are interested in 
the welfare of the colored race.” 


-_. a 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—An explosion in the rolling mill coal 
mine of the Cambria Steel Co., near Johnstown, Pa., oc- 
curred on the 10th, by which 122 miners lost their lives. 
About 600 men were in the mine at the time, which is 
one of the largest in the United States. The section in 
which the explosion occurred, caused as is believed, by 
an unexpected leakage of gas into it, is about two miles 
from the entrance. The men who escaped were familiar 
with the mine. Lights were out and there was no way 
for them to find their way to the top had they not known 
the mine perfectly. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau has issued rules and 
regulations for the refunding of taxes paid by corpora- 
tions and individuals as trustees or executors upuu be- 
quests or legacies for uses of a religious, literary, char- 
itable or educational character. An act. directing the 
refunding of such taxes was passed at the recent session 
of Congress 

The Grand Jury has recently submitted to Judge Wilt- 
bank of Court, No. 1 in Philadelphia, a report in which 
they recommend that the laws pertaining to unnecessary 
buying and selling on the First day of the week be more 
rigidly enforced, and that the law against blasphemous 
language be rigidly enforced, especially among the Gov- 
ernment and municipal employees. 

A despatch from Scranton, Pa., of the 9th says : Nine 
culm washeries are now in steady operation in the Lacka- 
wanna region. These washeries can produce 25,000 tons 
of coal daily. The success in operating these is en- 
couraging the companies to start others the coming week. 

James E. Roderick, chief of the State Bureau of Mines 
and Mining, in his report for 1901, says: ‘‘To my mind, 
the occupation of the miner and his laborer or his helper 
can be classed as extra hazardous, as is that of loco- 
motive engineers, firemen and brakemen ; consequently, 
these people should be especially well paid for their 
laborious and dangerous calling. A majority of miners’ 
families,” he says, “are left entirely destitute upon the 
death of the head of the household. Something should 
be done in a general way to alleviate the distress of this 
large class in every community throughout the coal 
regions, as more fatal accidents occur there that are 
incident to coal mining than in any other industry in the 
State. He commends the system in effect at the opera- 
tions of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, in the 
Panther Creek Valley, in providing for the sick and in- 
jured and the relief of the survivors of the dead.” He 
also says, “ The past year was the most prosperous for 
all concerned in the mining of coal of any year for the 
last quarter of a century. The coal, the report says, 
was in great demand and brought a fair price, which 
enabled the operators to pay their employes fair wages 
and to give them more steady employment than was the 
case for a number of years.” 

A request from the sheriff of Carbon Co., Pa., to Gov. 
Stone for troops to preserve order has been refused on 
the ground that there is no necessity for it until after 
the local authorities have exhausted their efforts. 

An association in Philadelphia, formed in 1897 to assist 
the poor by enabling them to cultivate vacant lots in 

‘the suburbs of the city, state in a recent report : “ The 
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number of gardens under cultivation has grown from 100 
in 1897 to almost 800 in the present year. Last year 
the value of the vegetables raised was $30,000, and the 
total cost to which the society was put was $4480.94, 
which included the cost of ploughing, harrowing, seeds, 
office hire, salary of superintendent, etc. The work is 
not a charity in the ordinary sense of the word. Its aim 
is to give a helping hand to those who are willing to help 
themselves. A number of the gardens contain about a 
quarter of an acre each. 

Secretary Wilson of the Agricultural Department, thus 
refers to the work now being done to promote agricul- 
tural interests : “ Four or five years ago we raised 25 per 
cent. of the rice we used. The Dingley law imposed a 
heavy tariff, and our rice was not suited to our require- 
ments; it was soft. We sent a Southern man to China 
to hunt for what we wanted. He found a flinty, clump 
rice, and this year we shall supply the home demand. We 
shall have our own rice this year. We shall be exporters 
after this. We have been paying $8,000,000 a year for 
macaroni from Italy. We will raise 2,000,000 bushels of 
macaroni wheat this year. We expect to develop this 
crop until we add $20,000,000 value annually to our 
wheat crop. Macaroni wheat will grow in ten inches of 
rainfall. It is particularly suited to the Western States 
as far west as the 100th meridian. We have just re- 
ceived a consignment of hard wheats from the valley of 
the Tigris river. We have found an early date palm from 
the same valley which we have planted in Phoenix, Ariz., 
by the side of a date palm lately brought from North 
Africa. We are also improving the maize crop. There 
is a great demand for hominy corn, as well as for va- 
rieties rich in oil. Over $18,000 worth of corn oil has 
been sold this year. It promises to become a great in- 
dustry. We also have several new varieties of sugar 
corn for canning purposes. 

Secretary Davis, of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, reports the following 
as the work of the agents for Sixth Month : prosecutions, 
36; cases remedied without prosecution, 608 ; animals 
ordered from work for various causes, 293; pads ad- 
justed to prevent rubbing of sores, 378; coops of poultry 
relieved from overcrowding, 113; animals humanely 
killed, 8. 

A seven masted schooner, the first of its kind in the 
world, has been launched at Quincy, Mass. It is built of 
steel. Its length over all ic 402 foot. Whon loaded her 
displacement will be 10,000 tons. She can carry about 
8,000 tons. 

At the last session of the Maryland Legislature a 
law was passed making women eligible to admission to 
the bar in that State. One woman has since passed her 
examination and become a lawyer. 

The directors of the St. Louis Exposition have signed 
an agreement that this exhibition shall not be opened 
on the First-day of the week. This is done to comply 
with the law, Congress having made the closing on that 
day a condition precedent to the enjoyment of any part 
of the $5,000,000 appropriated for the Exposition. 

In his annual report to the Board of Managers, Dr. 
Chapin, Chief Physician of the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane, comments approvingly on the fact that during 
the year fourteen patients threatened with mental dis- 
ease voluntarily sought admittance to the hospital, be- 
lieving that if such a course was followed more generally 
the number of deaths from suicide and sudden impulses 
might be lessened. 

In Rockwell, Iowa, a town of about 1,000 inhabitants, 
the farmers have formed a co-operative society, the agent 
of which sells their grain, retaining }c. per bushel for the 
expenses and the sinking fund of the society. During 
14 years that the plan has been in operation the volume 
of business done has grown every year. 

The right of an employer to discharge a workman 
because that workman belongs to a labor union is es- 
tablished by a recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin. 

A despatch of the 11th from New York city says: 
President Haines, of the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and a group of busy as- 
sistants, were engaged for a couple of hours this morning 
in the occupation of tying fancy sun-bonnets and wide- 
rimmed straw hats on the heads of sun weary horses. 
In the two hours a thousand hats were given away, and 
hundreds of drivers in the still waiting crowd were told 
that another supply could not be obtained by the society 
until later. The hats weigh less than three ounces each. 
The crown is six inches high and seven in diameter, and 
the rim measures five inches. Made up in large quanti- 
ties, the hats cost the society between 10 and 12 cents 
apiece. 

President Roosevelt has lately stated publicly in regard 
to trusts : “Much can be done along the lines of super- 
vision and regulation of the great industrial combinations 





which have become so marked a feature in our civiliza- 
tion, but if we recklessly try, without proper thought, 
without proper caution, to do too much, we shall do 
nothing, or else we shall work a ruin that will be felt 
most acutely among those of our citizens who are most 
Some of that 
legislation must come through municipalities, some through 
States, some through the national government ; but above 
and beyond all legislation we need honest and fearless 
administration of the laws as they are on the statute 
books—honest and fearless administration of those laws 
in the interest neither of the rich man as such nor the 
poor man as such, but in the interest of exact and equal 


helpless. Special legislation is needed. 


justice to all alike.” 


There were 570 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 168 more than the previous 
week and 98 less than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 313 were males and 257 females: 45 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 33 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 8 of diphtheria’; 
23 of cancer ; 11 of apoplexy ; 5 of typhoid fever; 3 of 


scarlet fever and 3 of small pox. 


ForEIGN.—A despatch from Washington says : “Sec- 


retary Hay’s prompt action upon the appeal of the 


Chinese Government, through Yuan Shi Kai and Minister 


Wu, relative to the evacuation of Tien Tsin, has met with 
success. 


remain to be adjusted, it is believed that Tien Tsin will 
soon be turned over to the Chinese authorities. The 


Powers are now agreed to instruct their generals at 
Tien Tsin to abandon the contention sought to be imposed 


as a precedent to evacuation, that, save the small police 


force of 300 men, the Chinese military forces must be 


kept at a distance of not less than thirty kilometres 
from Tien Tsin.” 


The Marquis of Salisbury has resigned the Premiership 


of Great Britain, and A. J. Balfour, Government leader 


in the House of Commons, has been appointed to succeed 
him. 

Descendants of the ancient cave-dwellers have been 
found by Dr. Lumholtz of the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York, to be living in inaccessible regions 
among the Sierra Madre Mountains, in the northwestern 
part of Mexico, at an altitude of 8,000 feet above sea- 
level. Dr. Lumholtz is reported to have learned their 
language, and states that he found among many of the 
tribes a higher degree of morality than is common in 
civilized countries. 

A despatch from San Francisco says that near Salina 

Cruz, on the Pacific side of the Isthmus of Tehauntepec, 
a giant geyser has broken out as the result of heavy 
earthquakes occurring in that section since Fourth Month 
18th last. The column of water, rising to a height of 
about fifty feet, roars and hisses from among the rocks, 
and is an object of great interest to the people and to 
passing vessels, being plainly visible from the sea. 
It is reported that the volcanoes of Mirad Valle and 
Rincond Vieja, in Costa Rica, situated respectively 80 and 
60 miles southeast of Lake Nicaragua, are in active 
eruption. 
Reports from the Philippines state the Asiatic cholera 
prevails there in the virulent form it develops in the 
tropics, where climatic conditions and lack of proper 
sanitation aggravate it. Among the natives the death 
rate is said to be 85 per cent. 
It is stated that an European international agreement 
has been concluded at Paris for the protection of birds 
useful to agriculture. The parties to the agreement 
are Belgium, France, Greece, Lichtenstein, Luxemburg, 
Monaco, Austria-Hungary, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Spain. Among the birds accounted useful are certain 
nocturnal birds of prey, as well as bee eaters, swallows, 
and several birds of the sparrow species, while ravens, 
magpies, jays and some others are branded as mischiev- 
ous. Italy, a country in which the capture of north 
bound birds is a regular trade, does not appear among 
the signatories. 

King Victor Emmanuel has left Rome for St. Peters- 
burg to visit the Czar of Russia. 

A fresh eruption of Mont Pelee, Martinique, occurred 
during the morning of the llth. It was quite as violent 
as the one of the previous day, and was marked by loud 
detonations, followed by showers of stones and cinders. 
There was no loss of life. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 76. 

Lydia Ann Hendrickson, N. J.; Edw. S. Lowry, 
Phila.; Wm. H. Trefiry, Canada, $1 to No. 27, v. 
76; Evan Smith, Ia.; Mary C. Satterthwaite, Pa.; 
Amy S. L. Exton, N. J.; Frank W. Wood, IIL; 


The foreign Generals, who have stood in the 
way of the evacuation, will receive instructions from their 
home Governments, and although one or two minor points 








Susanna Kite, Phila.; Joshua T. Ballinger, N. ].; 
Josiah A. Roberts and Joseph Roberts, Pa. ;-Henry 
Haines, Phila., $6 for himself, Newbold R. Haines, 
N. J., and Hattie L. Deacon, Ky.; R. J. Dutton, N. 
J.; Alice H. Carter, N. J., $6 for herself, Sarah Ellen 
Carter, O., and Sarah C. Satterthwait, Pa.; Emma 
H. Edwards, Gtn., to No. 27, v. 77; Mary P, 
Nicholson, Pa.; Ruth Anna Sharpless, Pa. ; Thomas 
Waring, N. J.; Mary Ann Wiggins, Pa., and for 
Mary J. White, N. C.; John W. Biddle, Phila; Mary 
S. Walton, Pa.; Jacob Cook, Ia.; James W. Edger- 
ton, O.; P. Ellis DeCou, N. J.; James G. Biddle, Pa.; 
Wm. Biddle, Jr., Pa.; Geo. Forsythe, Pa.; Samuel 
C. Moon, Pa.; Samuel C. Webster, M. D., R.L; 
W. Wendte, Mass.; Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., $8 for 
Samuel P. Leeds, Jr.; Henry W. Leeds, Sarah W, 
Leeds and Edward C. Leeds; John Tatum, Phila.; 
Joshua Jefferis, Pa.; Hannah Mickle, N. J.; Elisha 
Roberts, N. J., $10 for himself, David Roberts, 
Joseph H. Roberts, William H. Roberts and E, 
Roberts Richie, M. D.; John E. Carter, Gtn., $8 
for himself, Rebecca S. Conard, Shelter for Colored 
Orphans and L. M. Thornton; Anne E. Howell 
and for Aubrey Howell, Gtn.; A. F. Huston and 
for E. B. Calley, Pa.; Henry B. Leeds, agent, N. 
J., $60 for Joseph Stokes, M. D., Sally A. Kaighn, 
Mary W. Stokes, M. & R. Matlack; Elizabeth G. 
Buzby, Edwin R. Bell, Louisa Lippincott, Allen H. 
Roberts, Howard H. Bell, Henrietta Haines, S. N. 
& A. B. Warrington, Joseph H. Matlack, Miriam 
L. Roberts, Uriah Borton, Mary Anna Matlack, 
Mary W. Roberts, William E. Darnell, Nathan H. 
Roberts, Morris Linton, Margaret C. Venable, 
Margaretta W. Satterthwaite, William Matlack, 
Samuel L. Allen, Ebenezer Roberts, Allen Max- 
well, Ind., Deborah W. Buzby, $6 for herself, 
William M. Winner and Walter S. Reeve, N. 
Newlin Stokes, M. D., and for Gideon Coutant, O.; 
Ellen L. Lightfoot, Pa.; R. B. P. H., Phila.; Wm. 
W. Hazard, agent, N. Y., $14 for himself, Elisha 
Cook, Samuel G. Cook, Persis Hallock, Hazard 
Library, Isaac P. Hazard and Jesse M. Otis; L. M. 
Brackin, O., and for Oscar J. Bailey, W. Va.; J. 
Elwood Hancock, N. J., and for Robert Taylor ; 
George P. Stokes, N. J., and for Sarah Pike; 
Susanna T. Clement, N. J.; Allen T. Leeds, 
Phila.; Thomas Woolman, Phila.; Walter P. 
Stokes, N. J.; Elizabeth Wright, N. J.; Martha 
Mickle, N. J.; Levi R. Cowperthwaite, N. J.; Tacy 
M. Bines, Phila. 

Ges” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts watil the following week. 


NOTICES. 


ErRATA.—In the Extracts from Fenelon in THe FRIEND 
of Seventh Month 12, page 411. second column, third line 
from bottom, for “ while ” read which, and in third column, 
line 27th from bottom, for “‘ this balancing ” read in this 
balancing. 





WANTED.—A matron at a Public Institution. 
Address “ Superintendent,” 
Care of THE FRIEND. 


FRIENDS’ Liprary, 142 N. 16th St., Phila—During the 
Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will be open only 
on Second and Fifth-days from 8 to 6 P. M. 


WESTYOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the Committee on Admission will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room, 4th and Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 
26th instant, at 10 A. M. 


JOHN W. BippLe, Clerk. 


A YOUNG Friend desires a position as companion, care- 
taker of an invalid or of children. Address B. H., 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


THE committee having charge of Spring River Academy 
desires to engage the services of a suitable young Friend 
to serve as principal the coming year. 

Address Levi BowLes, Clerk of Committee, 

Galena, Kansas, 


WESTTOWN BoarDING ScHOOL.—The fall term of the 
school begins on Third-day, Ninth Month 9th, 1902. 
Early application should be made for admission of pupils 
desiring to enter at that time, if the matter has not al- 
ready received attention. 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, 
Principal. 


WILLIAM H, PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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